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Steppe, where the same backward methods of farming were
practised. Between 1897 an<^ I9I7 me population of Siberia
doubled, and for this reason the population to-day is 90 per
cent. Russian.
Because the easy development of wheat farming provided
a large amount of grain for export, in addition to the furs,
gold, flax, and timber from the north, products of the land
were exported in large quantities, and manufactured com-
modities were imported. This meant that the mineral and
industrial resources of the country remained almost untouched.
From the time when Peter the Great built St Petersburg as
Russia's western port foreign trade was regarded as being of
the greatest importance. Large wooden ships with a displace-
ment of up to 2000 tons carried grain up the Volga. It was
transhipped to small barges for the journey along the system
of canals and rivers linking it with Lake Ladoga and the
river Neva, At St Petersburg ships from foreign countries
were loaded with grain and timber, furs, flax, and hemp.
But this growth of the grain and agricultural export trade
did not transform Russia into a modern agricultural country.
The standard of life of the peasants was so low that the land-
owners found it cheaper to use human labour than machinery.1
Low quality in agricultural technique was counterbalanced
by the quantity of land and the arduousness of labour.
The peasants could not read or write, let alone appreciate
modern scientific ideas about farming practice. Their small
strips of land were not suited to the employment of machinery.
In most parts of Russia the ancient three-field system was the
basis of cultivation, the. Mir, or parish council, having the
authority to redistribute the strips of land amongst the peasant
households from time to time. After the eighteenth century,
however, it became possible for the individual peasant to make
personal profit by selling his produce to the towns. The desire
for private ownership of a fixed and definite area of land
gradually brought to an end the redistribution of the strips,
although the rotation of crops was still carried on according
1 See "The Countryside Past and Present," in The U.S.S.R. Speaks for
Itself, by V. P. Molyakov (Lawrence and Wishart).